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March 7, 1990 

Selma 1990: Old Faces and a New Spirit 

By GAY TALESE, Special to The New York Times 

SELMA, Ala., March 6— The writer of the following article, a reporter for The New York Times from 
1955 to 1965, was among those covering the civil rights march in Selma, Ala., in 1965. 

Twenty-five years ago, after borrowing a tail-finned Cadillac hearse from the mortuary owned by his 
family in this onetime plantation town in south central Alabama, a young man named Randall Miller 
joined hundreds of other blacks as a volunteer ambulance driver in a civil rights march that was soon 
scheduled to head east to the state capital, Montgomery. 

The distance to the Governor's office, where the marchers would protest the lack of voting rights for 
blacks in the Deep South, was a little more than 50 miles. But it would take 19 days to complete the 
journey, for it was marred by tear gas, billy clubs and the bullets of white racists. 

Beyond Brutality 

The moss-draped rural town of Selma, with its white-columned mansions and its many monuments to 
Confederate heroes, would continue for years to symbolize white racism in America. But now - a quarter 
century after the highway clash that was commemorated this past weekend by returning veterans of the 
march - Selma reflects much advancement in the quest for racial harmony. 

Not only interracial harmony, but also, on occasion, interracial love. Last weekend, the former ambulance 
driver, Randall Miller, now 51 years old, was married here to a 38-year-old white woman, Betty Ramsey. 

They were married in the presence of 20 white and black friends in Mr. Miller's house, in an integrated 
neighborhood within hearing of the cheers from the thousands who attended the commemorative 
ceremonies. It is also within hearing of the screams of demonstrators re-enacting the terror of 1965, 
although on this occasion they were fleeing machine-blown smoke rather than the gas canisters that had 
stunned the original marchers while awakening the national conscience. 

A Voting Rights Act was passed by Congress in the late summer of 1965, prompted in part by the brutal 
harassment of the demonstrators -especially during the first day's outing, on March 7,1965. That 
afternoon, as millions watched on national television, a charging wedge of Alabama state troopers and a 
sheriffs posse gassed and battered marchers whom Randall Miller and others would rush to the few 
hospitals that accepted blacks; more than 80 were hurt. 

The new law encouraged more black citizens to vote than ever before and in time led to the election of 
many more black candidates than ever before, not only in the South but throughout the nation. 
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Many of the 1965 activists who made speeches this weekend from a sound truck across the bridge are now 
paunchy and balding. As often as not, they went unrecognized by the young onlookers, whose sense of 
history is limited to their own short lifetime. This occasion was, in a sense, Old Timers' Day for those in 
the Selma vanguard. 

But while parading through the center of town and crossing the steel bridge that arches over the muddy 
Alabama River, they were spry of step and smiling as they waved to the crowds and the television trucks 
that preceded them. On the bandstand along the highway, where some of them made speeches, they 
recalled the pain of Selma with words of lasting pride and satisfaction. 

One of the speakers was John Lewis - at 25 a battered figure on the highway, at 50 a member of Congress 
representing Georgia's Fifth District. Microphone in hand, he told the crowd, "I shed a little blood here, 
but I was blessed to make a small contribution." 

Near him stood the gray-bearded Hosea Williams, one of the lead marchers in '65; the Rev. L. L. 
Anderson, the slightly frail but erect 70-year-old preacher from Selma who was once a frequent guest in 
Southern jails; and his colleague in offenses against the sensibilities of Southern sheriffs, the 70-year-old 
F. D. Reese, who on the bandstand, resplendent in a kelly-green suit with lapel adornments, suggested a 
dignitary reviewing a St. Patrick's Day parade. 

Confederate Statues, And One of King 

Appearing in a well-fitting dark suit with a white shirt and subdued maroon silk tie, and looking very 
Presidential, was Jesse Jackson, the only speaker who truly required no introduction. He stood not far 
behind the seated Coretta Scott King, who said nothing to the crowd but by her presence lent exaltation to 
the sun-sharpened surroundings. 

In this town there are now street signs and a monument in the name of her late husband, the leader of the 
Selma-to-Montgomery march, but more prominent still are the statues and larger monuments honoring 
those white Southerners who, during the Civil War, had no higher aspirations for black people than 
slavery. Higher than all the community landmarks is the bridge itself - bearing in bold lettering the name 
of Edmund Pettus, a Confederate general and later a United States Senator who went to his grave in 1907 
believing in the supremacy of whites. He is buried in Selma. Most though not all of Selma's white citizens 
- 48 percent of the town's 25,340 people - stayed away from the weekend's commemorative activities. But 
one who was in evidence was Selma's loquacious white Mayor, the 6o-year-old, bifocaled, chain-smoking 
Joseph T. Smitherman, to whom photo opportunities are a narcotic he can no more resist than cigarettes. 

A onetime appliance salesman, and before that a brakeman for the Southern Railway, Mr. Smitherman 
has been Selma's Mayor, with a brief interruption, since its first days of televised notoriety. Since then he 
has been interviewed thousands of times and has an anchorman's ease in front of a camera. In 1965, when 
he was 35, he weighed 145 pounds; now, at 60, he is 56 pounds heavier, but he says he has never been 
happier. 

A New Look In City Hall 

As he stood on the sidewalk with other members of Selma's first family, waving toward the passing 
procession of blacks whether they greeted him or booed him, he said in several interviews that 
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egalitarianism had never risen to such heights as exists these days in Selma. Although the Selma Country 
Club and the old-line Elks Club still refuse to admit blacks, he said, the rest of the city bears little 
resemblance to the Selma of 1965. 

The Mayor, who still keeps a Confederate flag in his office, points out that 35 percent of the police force is 
black, as against zero in 1965. Blacks make up 25 percent of the firefighters and more than 90 percent of 
the sanitation workers. He cites similar statistics among other municipal employees, City Council 
members and teachers, and he minimizes the current dispute over the decision by the white-majority 
school board not to renew the contract of the city's first black Superintendent. 

The Mayor considers the new wave of black activists impossible to please, insufficiently appreciative of 
the gains won by the previous generation. "But," he conceded, in the philosophical tone he exuded in 
network interviews last week, "the blacks are now doing the same thing we did 25 years ago. We hollered 
for 'segregation,' and played on the white people's fear of integration - and this got us elected. Now, 25 
years later, the black elected officials, and black leaders not elected, are hollering 'white racism,' and 'de 
facto segregation' and 'economic oppression' to get elected, and they're doing a good job." 

One of the most powerful black figures in city government, the occupant of an office in City Hall that the 
Mayor complains has more space than his own, is the onetime volunteer ambulance driver and the town's 
most recent bridegroom - Randall Miller. After taking over the family funeral business in partnership 
with his aging father, he was appointed in 1972 to head the city's urban renewal program. In 1985 Randall 
Miller became the city's Director of Personnel, overseeing hiring and placement of the 300 employees in 
the police, fire, sanitation, public works, recreation and cemetery departments. 

Integrated Schools, Integrated Couples 

Mr. Miller did not take part in the voting rights celebration this week, being preoccupied with his 
wedding. Both he and his wife agree that her race signifies nothing except that interracial couples can 
carry on a courtship and have it culminate in a peaceful and pleasant wedding. (Both were married 
before, within their own race, and divorced.) Concurring in this opinion were other guests at the wedding: 
the bride's two daughters, age 18 and 15, who flew in from Arkansas (where they attended all-white 
schools, and where their father teaches in an integrated high school); and the groom's three sisters and 
brother, all natives of Selma who have taught in its once all-black school system. 

The public schools in Selma are now integrated, although, as in cities throughout the nation, there are 
private schools here for those usually more affluent white parents who prefer a color balance in their 
favor. 

Much as Randall Miller might wish to attribute little social significance to this weekend's wedding, the 
fact remains that only one other married interracial couple is known to be living in Selma. They are John 
Farris, 42 and white, and his wife, Roslyn, 36 and black, who teach at the Westside Middle School. 
Married in 1983 and both natives of Alabama though not of Selma, they have lived here since their 
wedding. They teach in a school that has an almost equal racial balance and whose acceptance of their 
interracial marriage is rather typical of the town. 

"If you're open and honest about your relationship," Roslyn Farris said, "and don't hide it and sneak 
around, they'll respect it - even in Selma." 
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Another interracial married couple first met in Selma during the confrontations of 1965, and remain 
married today. They are Dr. and Mrs. John L. S. Holloman of New York City. Long affiliated with the 
William F. Ryan Community Health Center on West 97th Street, Dr. Holloman, who is black and will 
soon be 70, flew into Alabama in 1965 after the highway incident and lent medical support to the 
marchers continuing on to Montgomery. 

Dr. Holloman was then part of the Medical Committee for Human Rights, the national organization 
formed in 1964 to give aid and a "sense of medical presence" to the civil rights demonstrators throughout 
the South and elsewhere. When Dr. Holloman arrived in Selma in 1965, some of his out-of-state 
colleagues were already busy treating the hospitalized marchers. 

One of them was Dr. Alfred Moldovan, also of New York, the first doctor across the bridge after the 
cavalry of militia had begun to beat the marchers to the ground. With Dr. Moldovan and several other 
physicians and nurses, Dr. Holloman later accompanied the regrouped marchers on to Montgomery. A 
member of their medical team was a Brooklyn-born nurse from Kings County Hospital, Patricia Ann 
Tatje, whose bus-driver father she later identified with Archie Bunker. 

Fellowship Recaptured 

Midway along the road to Montgomery, Patricia Ann Tatje administered medical aid to the feet of the 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., who had been wearing new shoes and was so blistered that he could not 
conceal his limping. Pausing briefly while she daubed his bare feet with Benzoin, Dr. King then again put 
on his shoes and socks, thanked her and, concealing the limp, continued on his way. 

The nurse and Dr. Holloman, who fell in love after their return to New York, had by then divorced 
previous mates and were ready to marry - a union that would produce two daughters. They have also kept 
ties to their earlier families. And when Mrs. Holloman's daughter by her first marriage was married on 
Feb. 6,1988, she walked up the aisle with her white natural father, Dr. Thomas Leo, and her black 
stepfather, Dr. Holloman. 

Last week in New York, Dr. Holloman reflected on that happy day and reminisced about the bond that 
existed 25 years ago between the blacks and the out-of-state whites in Alabama after the highway 
confrontation. The wedding two years ago restored for him some of the blissful feelings he felt back in 
1965, after the tear gas had faded. 

As he walked up the aisle of the chapel, he was back on the path with whites toward a common cause. It 
was as it had been on the road between Selma and Montgomery, when everybody advanced together and 
held hands and rocked from side to side and joined in singing, "We Shall Overcome." 

Photos: March 7,1965: State troopers in Selma, Ala., dispersed civil rights marchers heading for 
Montgomery. Twenty-five years later, Selma stands as a monument to advancements in the quest for 
racial harmony. (Associated Press) (pg. Ai); It has been 25 years since Hosea Williams of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, left, and Representative John Lewis were last on the Edmund Pettus 
Bridge in Selma, Ala. They met there recently to reminisce about the march that became a cornerstone of 
the civil rights movement. (The New York Times/Michelle V. Agins); Joseph T. Smitherman, who has 
been Mayor of Selma since 1965 except for a brief interruption, said egalitarianism had reached new 
heights in his city. Much of the municipal work force is black (The New York Times); map of Alab 
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